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Though pealed and chimed on all the 


tongues of fame, | 
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Sounds less harmonious to the grateful mind, 
Than his who fashions and improves mankind....Corumstan, 
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mm Webster’s Letters to a Young Gentleman. 

WRLY INHABITANTS OF EUROPE. 

fe food of tue first nbabitants of Kurope 
ged of fruits of natural growth, and oi 
sh of wild beasts, fish, and fowls. Al- 
h the earth was assigned to man for 
juin, yet it is certain that most of the 
fants of Europe, for more than two 
xi years, subsisted without mach at- 
moagriculture. One principal article 
fii the first stage of society 1s the fruit 
mitrees, and particularly acorns. So 
alwas the practice of feeding on acorns, 
itis fruit received the name of mast, or 

m acorn being caiied m Welsh, to 
ly mesen, anct in the plural mes; the 
iagnifying acorns, or a portion, a meal ; 
ittadition remains among the Welsh, 
iis fruit, as well as fern roots, was 

a substitute for bread. And it 
vel be conjectured that our word 

Sfrom the same origin as mast, meut ; 
introduced into America by the na- 
fom the no” +h of Asia. ven so late 
time of Strabo, the mountaineers in 
iia, [Portugal] made bread of acorns, 
they first dried and then bruised. 

Next step in the progress of society 
te shepherd state. This was the state 
ist dll the people of Europe, north of 
Ais, down to a period subsequent to 
imstian era. All the Scythian, Teu- 
ad Celtic tribes were nomads, as they 
tilled by the Greek writers; that is, 
Smoving from place to place, to find 
mge for their cattle, and subsisting on 
milk and flesh. Hence the Greeks 
them the appellation of gudactojha- 
etierson milk. Many writers aliege 
ity often ate the flesh raw. At the 

Greeks and Romans became ac- 
“td with these northern nations, some 
'¥a8 raised among them, pafticularly 
, hot for food, however, but for malt- 
making beer, which, next to water, 
uct principal drink. The vine and 
, te were introduced into Gaul by 
, tans, a colony of Greeks, who set- 
mthat country about six centuries be- 

Christian era. But when Cesar 

i Gaul, almost six hundped years 

period, the Germans along the 
made little progress in agricul- 

ed very little grain, and wine’ 

tiown only as a luxury among their 
.}*tig. purchased from the south of 

d ary food consisted of ven- 
ihe flesh of their cattle, milk and 
Fane of the Scythian tribes, how- 
“ai the art of making butter; the 
nginated among them, and the art of 

is said to have been learnt by 

Ks from the northern nations. 
mations also made metheglin or hy- 
% from honey collected in the forest. 
_y to the custom of some eastern 

: » Who reclined at table, the Celtic 
in People took their meals sit- 
mats of straw or other litter, or on 

i With a separate table. This 

—Y & board laid’on the lap, or a 
in, “ith three legs, without a cloth 
a And hence we derive the use 
M for table, and the application of it 
4. board, Their vessels were 
Theo's made of wood or of baked 
, inary drin king vessel was a 
h ‘P% or pitcher ; but in their feasts, 
* IC Occasions, the 
gd in horns of the ox, or in 
.” Vhese were their most ele- 

The skulls were those of their 
iia." War, many of whom were 
mihi. their deities, Pliny says, that 
un, Dea the Borysthenes were 
iy 5'> and Strabo asserts that 
a € flesh of such as were sacri- 
t the Mentions a tribe that made 
ia; Mulls of their deceased parents. 
aj. at human skulls were used as 
‘aq n005 the chiefs, these were po- 
4 pa ornamented with or silver. 
in these was not. ‘¢ the effect of 
th ae ong rude nations unacquaint- 
mij," than of pride ; for the skulls 

re valued as the trophic 


ests were | 


my, or his champion jn a duel, he was ac- 
customed to cut off the head, and bear it in 
triumph through the urmy on the point of a 
lance, or the bow of his saddle ; and then 
present it to his commander, to obtain a 
freward for his valopr, These heads were 
afterwards set on trunks of trees in the field 
of battle, or in some sacred place, or kept in 
the cabins of the herves as monuments of 
their bravery, Among the Gauls, these tro- 
phies were. estimated above the price of 
gold. Among some tribes, it was the last 
duty of children tc drink, and cause their 
friends to drink out of the skull of a deceas- 
ed parent, This practice subsisted in the 
age of Diodorus of Sicily ; and we learn 
from Paulus Diaconus, that among the Lon- 
gobards, the practice was not entirely ex- 
tinct in the sixth century, nor until after the 
introduction among them of the Christian 


' religion. 


he rude nations of Europe, in early 
ages, wore very little clothing, even in win- 
ter, and for the most part, none at all. And 
even such garments as they had, were some- 
times thrown aside when they went to bat- 
tle. An instance is mentioned by. Polybius, 
when the Gaesaetae, a tribe of Gauls, about 
to encounter the Romans, threw away ali 
their covering, except their buckler, and 
resented themselves naked to the enemy. 
t seems to us incredible that men could 
endure the rigours of the seasons in Central 
and Northern Europe, without clothing, or 
with a single garment of skin not reaching 
below the loins. Yet the fact is too well 
attested to be denied. /Elian relates the 
story of a Scythian, who, being without co- 
vering when the snow was falling in abun- 
dance, was asked by the king, whether he 
was not cold. The man replied, by asking 
the king, in turn, whether his face was cold. 
No, said the king. Neither am I cold, said 
the man, for I am all face. 

The light of civilization in the north and 
west of Europe was introduced by the Ro- 
mans, after their conquest of Gaul and 
Britain, about half a century before the 
birth of Christ. During about five hundred 
years, Roman garrisons were stationed in 
those countries, and by them the rude in- 
habitants were instructed in many arts of 
civilized: life. It is obvious that at the time 
Cesar invaded Gaul and Britain, the inha- 
bitants lived in huts not much superior to 
the wigwams of American savages—con- 
sisting of stakes driven into the ground, in- 
terwoven with wattles, covered with boughs 
of trees, and some of them plastered with 
mud. The Romans introduced the art and 
practice of building more convenient and 
durable houses. The ciothing of the inha- 
bitants consisted, originally, of skins, but 
before the arrival of the Romans, they had 
the art of making cloth of a coarse texture. 
‘Thev had also the art of refining tin and 
iron. 

At what time the Christian religion began 
to be preached or published in. Britain, is 
uncertain, but it was probably within the 
first century, and it certainly made consid- 
erale progress before the Romans left the 
country. 

After the Roman troops were recalled 
from Britain to defend the empire, the Sax- 
ons were invited into Britain to aid the in- 
habitants in repelling the incursions of the 
Scots and Picts. This was in the fifth cen- 
tury. But the Saxons ultimately turned their 
arms against the Britons, and after a long 
series of battles, they conquered the coun- 
try, and from them we are descended. 
These Saxons and Angles were not only 
pagans and uncivilized, but they entertained 
the most violent hatred against Christianity, 
They murdered the Christian clergy, and 
destroyed their places of worship. Chris- 
tianity, however, was not entirely extirpated, 
and after the flames of war subsided, these 
pagans viewed it with less enmity, and it 
gradually spread and embraced their de- 
scendants. Paganism, however, was not en- 
tirely extinguished in England, for five or 
six hundred years after ihe Saxon conquest, 


IDOLATRY OF OUR ANCESTORS. 

Our ancestors worshipped many deities, 
or deified heroes, as Woden, or Odin, under 
whose guidance they migrated into Europe ; 
Thor, tie thunderer, or god of thunder ; 
Friga, who answered tothe Venus of the 
Romans, and from their several deities we 
received the names of the days of the week. 
Sunday—Monday, (Moon day) Tuesday, 
(Luet’s day or ‘lisday,) Wednesday, (Wo- 
den’s day,) Vhursday, (Thor’sday,) Friday, 
(Friga’s day,) and Saturday, (Satur’s day.) 
All authors agree, that human victims were 
sacrificed to their deities, and that tne festi- 
vals devoted to their worship were scenes 
of riot and revelry. 
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Miography. 
See = a 
; MRS, FRY. 
The following memoir of a lady who may, with 
propriety, be called the female Howard, is 
_given by Madame Adele du Thou, in her 
history of the Quakers. ~ : 
“ Elizabeth Guiuey, (now Mrs. Fry,) 
the third daughter of Mr. John Gurney, ot 
Earlham Hali, inthe county of Norfolk, 
was born in 1780; she had the misfortune 
to lose her mother when very young, and 








‘abandoned to her own guidance. Her fa- 
ther, though a member of the Society of 


of | Friends, was by no means strict, and suifer- 





& warrior had sl A n 


ed. his children to enjoy greater freedom 


¥ 


was thus, at an early age, in some manner, | y 


~ 


than is usually permitted among individuals 
of that sect. Elizabeth Gurney was ac- 
customed to mix much with society, and 
she enjoyed all the advantdges of birth, 
fertune, and education: she wag about. 
seventeen years of age when first visit- 
ed London ; was anxious to s@@ every thing, 
and having participated for a period in all 
the gay amusements of the Capital, she re- 
turned to Norfolk, A short time after her 
return, ‘some members of the society, (as is 
customary among the Friends) came to 
Earlham. to make a family visit-——This 
suddenly wrought a transformation in the 
habits of the whole family; all became 
more serious,—Elizabeth, in particular, was 
deeply penetrated by the evangelical lec- 
tures which she heard. In a mind like 
hers, a religious impression was not ‘likely 
to be transitory ; she proved her faith by 
her labours, and soon prevailed on her fa- 
ther to convert one of the apartments of 
Earlham Hall into a school room. Here 
she daily received four and twenty poor 
children, to whom she read and explained 
he Bible. She assumed the simple garb of 
the Quakers, and renounced all kinds of 
amusements. In 1800 she married Mr, 
Fry, whose generous and amiable charac- 
ter fully justifies her choice. 

Far m opposing her benevolent la- 
bours, he facilitated them, and afforded her 
ample means of relieving the unfortunate, 
by placing annually at her disposal a con- 
siderable sum, which she applies entirely 
to the benefit ef the poor. rs. Fry’s life 
is devoted to acts of virtue, and her time 
is almost wholly occupied in charitable 
missions. She makes ‘no distinction; the 
unfortunate are brothers, whatever be their 
country or religion ; sorrow is every where 
the same, and benevolence should be uni- 
versal. Mrs. Fry is at once a physician to 
the body and to the soul ; she comforts and 
feeds the poor, and supplies them with 
clothes and with bibles, and thus she ex- 
plains and teaches the gospel. She even 
administers succour to criminals; she re- 
gards vice merely as a disease, and never 
withholds assistance from the sick. 

Mrs. Fry, on being informed of the de- 
apser state of the female prisoners in 

ewgate, resolved to relieve them. She 
applied to the goverhor for leave of admit- 
tance: he replied, that she would incur the 
greatest risk in visiting that abode of ini- 
quity and disorder, which he himself 
scarcely dared to enter; he observed that 
the language she must hear, would mevit- 
ably disgust her, and made use of every 
argument to — on her to relinquish her 
intention. irs. Fry said she was fully 
aware of the danger to which she exposed 
herself, and repeated her solicitations for 
permission to enter the prison. The gov- 
ernor advised her not to carry in with her 
either her purse or watch, and Mrs. Fry 
replied—* I thank thee, I am not afraid ; I 
don’t think I shall lose any thing.” She 
was shown into an apartment of the prison, 


women: those who were condemned, and 
those who had not been tried, were all suf- 
fered to associate together. The children 
who were brought up in this school of vice, 
and who never spoke without uttering an 
oatii, added to the horror of the picture. 
The prisoners ate, cooked their victuals, 
and slept all in the same room: it might 
have been truly said, that aE oe prison 
resembled a den of savages. Mrs, Fry was 
not discouraged ; the grace of God is infi- 
nite; the true Christian never despairs. 
In spite of a very delicate state of health, 
she persevered in her pious design. ‘The 
women listened to her, and gazed on her 
with amazement;, the pure and tranqail 
expression of her beautiful countenance 
softened their ferocity. It has been re- 
marked, that, if virtue could be rendered 
visible, it would be impossible to resist its 
influence ; and thus may be explained the 
extraordinary ascendancy which Mrs, Fry 
exercises over all whom she approaches, 
She addressed herself to the prisoners, 
“you seem unhappy,” said she, “you are 
in want of clothes ; would you not be pleas- 
ed if some one came to relieve your mis- 
ery?” “Certainly,” replied they, “bat 
nobody cares for us, and where can we 
expect to find a friend?” “Tam come 
with a wish to serve’ you, (resumed -Eliza- 
beth Fry,) and I think if you second my 
endeavours, I may be of use to: you.” She 
addressed to them the language of peace, 
and offered them a glimmering of hope ; 
she spoke not of.their crimes ; the minister 
of an all-merciful God, she came there to 
comfort and pray, and not to condemn. 
‘When she was about to a pe the women 
thronged around her as if to detain her; 
“You will never come again,” said they ; 
but she, who never broke her word, pro- 
mised to return. She soon paid a setond 
visit to. this loathsome jail, where she in- 
tended to pass the whole day; the doors 
were closed upon her, and shé was left 
alone with the whole of the prisoners. 
“You cannot suppose,” said she, address- 
ing them, “that I have come here without 
being commissioned ssthis book (she held a 
bible in her hand) which has been the 
guide of my life, has led me to you: it di- 
rected me to visit the prisoners, and to take 
pity on the poor and the: afflicted; I am 


foris will be vain, unless met and aided by 
ov.” She asked, whether they would 
like to hear her read a few passages | 
the book. ‘They replied they wouid, 





Fry selected the parable of the Lord 
the eueya, (Matthew, chap. xx ;) and | 


* 


which contained about one hundred and six { 


willing to do-all in my power, but my ef-|him 


when she came to the man who was hired 
at the eleventh hour, she said, “now the 


part of your lives has been lost, but Christ 
Is come to save sinners!” Some asked 
who Christ was! others said that he had 
not come for them; that the time was 

assed, and that they could not be saved. 

rs. Fry replied, that Christ had suffered, 
that he had come to save the poor and af- 
flicted in particular, Mrs, Fry obtained 
permission to assemble the children in a 
school establishment within the prison, for 
the purpose of promoting their religious 
instruction. ‘The female prisoners, in spite 
of their profligate and vicious habits, joy- 
fully embraced the opportunity of melior- 
ating the condition of their children. Much 
was already effected, by restoring those 
women to the first sentiment of nature; 
namely, maternal affection. 

A- woman, denominated the matron, was 
intrusted with the control of the prisoners, 
under the superintendence of the ladies of 
the Society of Friends, composing the New- 
gate Committee. 

Mrs. Fry, having drawn up a set of rules 
of conduct for the prisoners, a day was 
fixed, and thé Lord Mayer and one of the 
Aldermen being present, she read aloud 
the articles, and asked the prisoners 
whether they were willing to adopt them : 
they were directed to raise their hands as 
a sign of approval. Mrs. Fry’s constitution 
was received unanimously, so sincere were 
the sentiments of respect and confidence she 
had inspired. 

Thanks to her perseverance, and the 
years she devoted to her pious pndertaking, 
a total change has been effected in the New- 
gate prison; the influence of virtue has 
softened the horrors of vice, and Newgate 
has become the asylum of repentance. 

Thursdays are the public days on which 
strangers are permitted to -visit the gaol, 
where Mrs. Fry reads and explains: passa 
ges of the Bible tothe prisoners. Her voice 
is extremely beautiful ; its pure clear tones 
are admirably well calculated to plead the 
cause of vircue. ; 

The late Queen expressed a wish to see 
Mrs. Fry, and in the most flattering terms 
testified the admiration she felt for her 
conduct. , The thanks of the city of London 
were voted to her; and, in short, there is 
not an Englishman who does not bless her 
name. 








fHissionary. 








FOREIGN. 


From the New-York Observer. 
PALEST:NE MISSION. 


Extract of a letter to a gentleman in the 
city of New-York, from the Rev. Mr. 
Goodell, dated Malta, June 10, 1823. 


My Dear S1r,-Asit will doubtless be gra- 
tifying to those in New-York, who take an 
interest in the progress of light and know- 
ledge in this part of the world, and espe- 
cially to those who contributed so liberally 
towards the printing establishment, which 
is placed under our care, I propose in this 
letter to inform you what we have done in 
the way of printing and distributing religious 
Tracts—not eight months have yet elapsed, 
since, for want of type, much could be done 
with the press. From November last, it has 
been in constant operation under the direc- 
tion of Mr. ‘Temple, and, we trust, it will 
not cease, till every corner of this dark re- 
gion is enlightened. The following is a list 
of the Tracts, which have been printed 
here ;~— 

1. Short Prayer for evety day of the 
week, in Italian. 

2. Do. in Modern Greek. 

3. The Rev. Dr. Payson’s Discourses to 
Mariners, in Italian. 

4. Do. in Modern Greek. 

5. The Dairyman’s Daughter, in Italian. 

6. Do. in Modern Greek 

7. The life of William Kelly, in Italian. 

8. Do. in Modern Greek. 

9. The Lord’s Day, in Italian. 

10. Questions and Counsels by Dr. Green, 
in Italian. © « 

11. Serious Thoughts on Eternity, in 
Modern Greek. 

12. The African Servant, 
13. The progress of Sin, 
..14. Sixteen short Sermons, 

15. On Redemption, do. 


“The Dairyman’s Daughter in Modern 
Greek appears to be peculiarly acceptabie. 
Dr. Kennedy, an eminent physician in ove 
of the Ionian Islands, to whom wé had sent 
a few Tracts, writes as follows ;—‘“ Your 
Tracts were received with amazing avidity, 
particularly the Dairyman’s Daughter. Ma- 
ny applications have been made for a copy, 
which I was forced to refuse, but promiscd 
I would write for more. ‘The Greeks say, 
it is remarkably well translated’ I gave 
one to the Régent, to two of the judges, t.. 
a physician, to a master in the Norman 
school, and to the Inspector of Police: I met 
one of the j wl eatin Bi day in his 
pocket, talking of it, and showing it in the 
street ‘tals eieed He told me he had 
never read such a book, and that it made 

weep plentifally. me more, ii 
you have them. It would be a great advan- 
‘if you could print the Young Cottage: 


do. 
do, 
do. 


om | by the same auth Or 
goon remarkably well. The Greeks are ». 


eople, but they stand much 





im need of 


eleventh hour strikes for you, the gieatet | 


ction. They often ask me ! 


~----~- 


| for the Old Téstament in Modern Greek, 
' and ate rejoiced to hear it is priniing.” 

The Rev. Mr. Lowndes writes as follows, 
from Corfu, another of the Ioniati Islands. 
| —“ Chave distributed a few of four Tracts 
“here, and have sent sOme to the other Isl 
atids. Dr. Keniedy from Santa Matra 
writes, that one of the leading persons there 
was So pleased and affected with the Dairy- 
man’s Daugliter, that he said it had caused 
him to weep. Last night I Heard that a 
priest of Corfu, who had read it, said the 
same. If you have more to Spare, you 
might forward me some. Have you the 
Negro Servant, or the Young Cottager, rea- 
dy for the press? If I send one or the 
other of them translated, will you print it? 
“By a recent communication from our 
brethren, Messrs. Wolff, Fisk, and Kiug, 
we learn, that they sold and gave away, 
while they were in Egypt, between 900 and 
1000 Bibles and Téstaments, and distributed 
more than 4000 ‘T'racts, besides 600 which 
they gave to a (Greek, who earfnestly 
desired them for Greece and the Islands. 
The Greek, it would seem, has faithfully 
distributed them all, as he wrete to Malta 
last week for an additional supply, which 
was yesterday forwarded to him, 
“ Thus, my dear Sir, has the Great Head 
of the Church been pleased to accept your 
offerings, and to own and bless our labours. 
We trust, some souls will be brought to the 
knowledge of the truth, and finally to hea- 
ven, by means of these little messengers of 
mercy. Let us not be weary in well doing 3 
for, in due season, shall they that sow and 
they that reap rejoice together. 
“I am happy to say, that we are all in 
the enjoyment of usual health, and are de 
ly engaged in the various labours of the 
mission—acquiring the languages—preach- 
ing the Gospel—instructing in the dabbath 
school—-superintending the press—attend- 
ing Various committee meetings—devising 
good things, &c. 
“ Affectionately yours, 
“'W. GoovELL.” 


— aE 


DOMESTIC. 
From the Religious Intelligencer. 
OSAGE MISSION. 
Port Arkansas, ( Ter. Ark. ) June 11, 1825, 
Mr. Waiting, 


I have very little that is interesting to 
communicate, except what you have iv our 
journal. J have not the pieasure of reaping 
the fruit, and scarcely of sowing the 
seed; yet it isa pleasure to be preparing 
the ground; the husbandman heath long 
patience. For the sake of a future crop, he 
clears and breaks up his field, and thinks 
little of rocks, stumps, and swarded 
land. I am more and more convinced, that 
the reformation of the Osages will not be 
accomplished without labour. They are 
ignorant, they are full of prejudice. It is 
the opinion of most, that hunting, horse- 
stealing, and fighting, are better than our 
schooling. When people of such character 
and feelings come to be visited, the faith of 
missionaries, and of those who send and 
support them, must be tried. I would not 
leave them, because they need the gospel. 
But sometimes | fear, that the, people 
at home will get discouraged. Why should 
they ? As well might every minister not im- 
mediately successful, quit his people. The 
Osages are people of my particular love ; I 
feel myself bound to iabour for their good— 
and am willing to spend and be spent for 
them, that they may receive the gospel as 
well as we. I have great encouragement 
to hope, that, ia due time, if my life is spared, 
i may be able to preach to them m their 
own language. In this I have already made 
some proficiency, although my time is 
mostly occupied with other things. 

I have several interesting conversa- 
tions with them, one or two of which I will 
give you. A young man inguired of me, 
“ Where is God?” I said, “ He is before 
you, and behind—on the right hand and on 
the left—all around—both near at hand and 
at a great distance.” Osage. “Show iim 
to me, 1 want to see him.” I said, “ He isa 
Spirit.” Osage. “A ghost I suppose ; 1 have 
seen a ghost, and heard hin make a noise, 
near where my friend was buried.” I said, 
“ He is not a ghost, but a great Spirit whom 
no man can see.” Osage. “ How then do 
you know that he exists.” I said, “How 
do I know that yeu exist? I donot see you ; 
Ido not see your mind that thinks, wills, 
and governs peaciondss as a chief governs 
his people. isee your hands, your feet, 
your mouth, eyes, &c. but these are not 
the Chief, that governs,” Osage. * No, 
these are my ‘slaves or servants.’ “ W. 
as you cannot see.that thinking thing that 

erns your limbs ; so you cannot see that 
vit that governs the world; you can 
see his works, the sun, the moon, the stars, 


made and who rules the w is invisib 
is reasoning seemed sufficient, ang 
left the man pondering on the unkrow! 


said to an aged man, who sat in iy 
hee many gods have the Osages 
up his 
Meda. Thunder, the dir ie the Sait 
hen I asked him, “if they pray 
them 2?” “ Yes,” * But have they ears? Can 
y hear? Have they a mouth? Can they 
yeak to you or answer you whoa you 
2 idive ttey tyes? Cun they see whal 
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so many servants that roll round and shine 
at his command. But the august Being, wit@)> 


At another time, a few Sabbaths since, I = 
room: 
ers and counted five. “ Sun, «= 
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| 4S1NG INTELLIGENCE FROM BURMAKH. 
we ASl 


r of letters have been received 
from our missionaries in Bur- 
er with Mr. Judson’s Journal, 
fy February 9, 1823. At that date, he 
” angoon, where he had just arrived 
“He found the cOnverts scatter- 

fom an apprehension of. persecution, 
: they had in some degree ex- 


ich, in fact, 
e ced. One of the converts, Mah-My- 


4 numbe 


sat R 


! jy, had died, in the enjoyment of a clear 


Rut notwithstanding these events, the 
sects of the mission 1 


at present 
Mr. 
Aqn and ©". Price were received by the 
-peror, at. Ava, with much favour, The 
teal skill of the latter was at first the 
ncipal object of attention ; but after sev- 
interviews, the Emperor acidressed 
y. Judson, and inquired his profession and 
sobjects in visiting the country. On be- 
informed that he was a Christian teach- 
and had resided at Rangoon, he iimme- 
wwly/demanded whether any Burmans 
iembraced the Christian relivion. This 
sa trying question, but it was answered 
» frmness and truth, in the affirmative. 
irary to the expectations of the mis- 
ies, the Emperor manifested no dis- 
iagire. At a subsequent interview, he re- 
sted Mr. Judson to give him a specimen 
U his doctrines, and manner of preaching. 
his he did, reciting, in the presence of the 
ule court, the Christian .doctrines. re- 
xcting the character and attributes of the 
ne God. 
Mr. Judson had several opportunities of 
mersing with distinguished individuals on 
ligious subjects ; but the person who lis- 
al with most attention, and who seemed 
bemost deeply affected, was Prince M. 
wither of the Emperor. He was, many 
as since, acquainted with several Porta- 
# missionaries, and acquired a taste for 
wean science, particularly astronomy. 
Rtherefore frequently conversed with Mr. 
im on scientific subjects; and finding 
fabsurd notions of astronomy give way 
ire the arguments for the Copernican 
ven, he was induced to listen with more 
ntion to the doctrines of that heavenly 
ie, which can make him wise unto 
May the Lord 


*§mile upon this work of. grace, 
“if it be indeed begun.” _ 


ir, Judson succeeded, with much diff- 
“,in procuring a piece of ground, on 
lich a house was erected, for his accom- 
Mation. He at length concluded to return 
Rangoon, and if circumstances should 
der it proper, to remove to Ava. The 
apetor gave his approbation to this pro- 
Rue, and -appeared desirous that he 
nid fix his residence at the capital. 
These circumstances are certainly highly 
urable to the mission. There is the 
mM reason to believe, that no persecution 
i be experienced from the Emperor. 
ce M. assured Mr. Judson, that his bro- 
‘hever would persecute his subjects for 
 teligious sentiments, though he would 
Probably, grant open toleration to the 
Mitian religion ; but would leave the con- 
Sto the regular administration of the 
at authorities. 
Weshall, in. our next, copy the journal 
mgth from the Luminary, 


rdter than at any previdus period. 


MRS. COLMAN. 


etter from Mrs. Colman, to the Board 
sions, dated in April last, states, that 

_ Snow engaged at Calcutta, in super- 
“ig Several schools, under the aus- 

aad -at the expense of the Bengal 
"Society. She is not, therefore, at pre- 
‘the service of the Board. 


REVIVALS. 


Pietter from a clergyman in Raleigh, 
.. vatolina, to a ministering brother in 
Pity, Says ; 
have originated 17 Societies, auxiliary 
Me State MissionarySociety, and raised 
“table subscriptions. We have en- 
~ \¥€ missionaries. ‘The mission cause 
y'%: €rrour is falling, the flame is 
and Zion issinging. The revival 
ry promising; as great in some 
“HS it has been, and commencing in 
maces, Not less tham two chousand 
teen added in all, sin¢e the revival 
MT have baptized 26 in Raleigh, since 
_ ei preaching here, and I think 
. "€0n the way. The Raleigh As- 
, “id Mission Board met here on 
z I think 2000 persons were 
. * there was great solemnity, and 
a! “ertul preaching. Baptism was 
“4 00 Monday morning, in presence 
=.» *Spectable, and weeping au- 
be Tumpshire——There ‘has 
e “Misiderable revival. in this town. 
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The whole number of the subjects of re- 
newing grace within the last year, is stated 
pat 150. 

Jonesborough, EK. Tennessee --Within a 
short. time, nearly forty have joined the 
Methodist Society in Jonesborough. Twen- 
ty-seven have been added toa Presbyterian 
church, 25 miles distant. The Baptist de- 
nomination also has shared in the Divine 
blessing. ; 

Bozrah ( Connecticut. )—This is a manu- 
facturing village, and it has been blessed 
with an extensive reyival. Forty eight 
have been admitted into the Congregational 
Church under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Austin, and some others are expected to 
come forward. About twenty will proba- 
bly be added to the Baptist Church, under 
the care of the Rev. Wm. Palmer, and 
some have joined the Methodist classes. 

A friend in Raleigh, North Carolina, has 
sent us the following letter from a brother, 
who has devoted much of his time to tra- 
velling and preaching the word. We insert 
it with pleasure, and hope that our friends 
in the south will favour us more frequently 
with similar details. 


Dear BrotuEeR.—It would appear un- 
brotherly in me not to yield to your ‘soli- 
citations, but my reason for not doing -it 
sooer was, that I thought brother Daniel 
had witnessed the most iateresting parts | 
-had. I rececllect, however, brother Daniel 
went out as far as Davidson county, North 
Carolina, in March last, and there was 
much coldness in religion, I went. thither 
in June, and, to my great satisfaction, found 


the question, the minds of the people were 
roused to hearthe word. At Timber Ridge 
Meeting House, Randolph county, a glorious 
wotk had commenced, and more had been 
baptized in three months than had been in 
years before. About the same time there 
commenced a work at Abbot’s Creek Meet- 
ing House, Davidson county, and has ad- 
vanced rapidly. There had been a num- 
ber baptized when I was there, and since 
I have learned the work is spreading pow- 
erfully ; and many that are smaii and young 
are embracing the dear Redeemer. Tongue 
cannot describe the scene which I witness- 
ed there one day. I will, however, attempt 
a faint destription. During preaching the 
congregation listened as for eternity; and 
perhaps fifteen minutes after preaching, 
one of them began to exhort. If electrical 
fire had spread over the congregation, they 
could not have appeared more moved than 
‘at this time. About a dozen began to cry 
aloud for mercy ; many, excited by curiosity, 
drew near to witness the scene ; but, won- 
derful to relate, before they could withdraw, 
their strength would fail them, and they 
would drop down, crying for mercy in the 
most moving manner; at the same. time 
beseeching Christians to pray for them. 
Many scenes similar to this occur, and of- 
ten from. four to five possess a hope in the 
Saviour in one day. 

The prospect of a revival at Hester’s 
Meeting House, Granville county, appears 
flattering ; though but few have professed 
religion. At Bethel in Person, the prospect 
is also pleasing. At Flat-River, they are 
wonderfully blessed with an out-pouring of 
the Spirit. There has been a considerable 
accession to this church. On Hyco and 
Blue wing, in Halifax and Mecklenburg, 
Virginia, | saw many mourning for redemp- 
tion in Zion, when last there ; and I hear 
there has a great stir taken place in 
the upper 9 op of Halifax-and Pittsylvania 
counties, Virginia. In Pitt county, in this 
state, the attention of the people is so com- 
pletely arrested by the preaching of the 
gospel, that it is not uncommon for from 
one to five hundred to turn out in the week 
to hear the word. Many appear truly 
distressed, aud some have professed to 
know Him, whom to know is life eternal. 

This much have I witnessed in North 
Carolina, and parts of Virginia which lie 
contiguous! Permit me, now, to turn to 
my travels in the latter state, where, not- 
withstanding their apparent anxiety to hear 
the gospel, they are almost destitute of 
preaching in many places ; the places I ad- 
;vert to are Mecklenburg, Brunswick, Din- 
|} widdie, Sussex, and Greenville, where 
|preaching is seldom heard, perhaps not 
‘more than four or five times in each year. 
{When I hear their anxious solicitations for 
/more preaching, and see their flowing tears, 
when taking leave of those servants of God 
who visit them, it truly affects me, and | 
am ready to think, travelling preachers are 
wrong, to go one after another through the 
revivals, and neyer turn their attention to 
such places, . 

The Lord hath signaly visited North- 
Carolina for three or four years, in places, 
and I think the time is at hand when he 
will build up Zion in Virginia, 





RECORD OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


Ketocton Azsociation—Held at Opequon 
Meeting House, Berkeley county, Virginia, 
August 14, 15, 16 and 17.—Cliurches 26; 
Ordained Ministers, 13; Licentiates, 1; 
baptized, 34; total, 1440-—-The Associa- 
tion recommended to the Churches, to set 
apart one day in each week, or as often 
as convenient, for prayer for the revival of 
religion. 

- Warren Association —Held at Pawtucket, 
Rhode-Island, September 9 and 10,— 
Churches, 32; Ministers, 21; baptized, 
167; total, 3783—* Resolved, That this 
Association cherish an affectionate remem- 
brance of the worth and successful labour. 
of the late Rev. Dr. William Ward, Bap- 
tist Missionary at Serampore ; that they 
heard with deep sensibility and sorroWot 
his death in March last, and pray Go 
to sanctify the event ‘to the mission, and t 

the Christian world at large.” After th» 
resolution was passed, the audience ros: 

and sung a solemn and appropriate hymn 

‘Hariford Association —This Associatio’ 
held their annual meeting according to ap 
pointment, at the Baptist Mecting House 
in Winchester, Connecticut, on the Ist and 
od istant. The weather was uncommonl, 
| picasant, and tne concourse of people nu- 
‘merous. ‘The business of thé Association 
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that when vital religion was almost out of 
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was conducted with much harmony, and’ tails. The Cashmere shaw! was valued at correctness of its 
a spirit of brotherly love was sensibly en- ' 


joyed. ‘T'wo churches were added, making 
an aggregate of 31. 

New-Jersey Association—Held at Cam- 
den, September 3d and 4th—Churches, 31; 
Ordained Ministers, 19; Licentiates, $; 
baptized, 50; total, 2201— Recommended 
to the Churches to observe the monthly 
concert of prayer on the first Monday eve- 
ning of each month, and also to observe 
the first day of the year as aday of humili- 
ation and thanksgiving. Resolved, That 
the suggestion of the Burlington church to 
establish a scholarship in the Theological 
Department ofthe Columbian College, un- 
der the direction of this Association, be re- 
ferred to the consideration of the churches 
till our next session. The Association pas- 
sed a resolution, similar to that of the War- 
ren Association, relative to the lamented 


Ward. 


AGADEMIC RECORD, 


Hampden Sidney Coilege—-The com- 
mencement of this institution was held on 
the 25th ultimo. Seven young gentlemen 
received the degree of A. B, The degree 
of A. M. was conferred on nine gentlemen. 

Dickinson College ( Carlisle, Pennsylva- 
nia )—It is said, that the Trustees of Dickin- 
son College have passed a resolution to ad- 
mit twenty indigent young men designed for 
the ministry, into that Institution, free of 
expense for entrance, tuition, and use of the 
library. 

Cincinnati College ( Ohio, )—The annua! 
commencement of this College was held 
on the 24th ult. Four gentlemen, alumni 
of the Coilege, received the degree of A. B. 
The honorary degree of Master of Arts, 
was conferred on Jesse Kimball, Esq. a tu- 
tor in the College, and on the Rev. Charles 
B. M’Kee, Pagtor of the reformed Presby- 
terian Church in Cincinnati. It was then 
announced, that the Board of Trustees had 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws on 
the Hon. John M’Lean, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and the same on the Rev. Horace 
Holley, President of Transylvania Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Jeffirson College—The commencement 
of this Institution was held at Canons- 
burg, Pennsylvaniay on the 24th ultimo. 
Fifteen young gentlemen received the de- 
gree of A. B., and four that of A.M. 


COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
The New-York Auxiliary Colonization 
Society have appointed the Rev. Loring 1>. 
Dewey, their Agent, to solicit donations. 


-——— 


NEW-YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


A semi-annual meeting of the New-York 
sunday School Association was held on 
Thursday evening, the 18th ultimo, in the 
Methodist Church, in John-street. Dr. 
Milnor, President of the Society, openec. 
the meeting with prayer; after which, re- 
ports were read from vafious schools at- 
tached to the Association. It was stated 
that the number of conductors of the Sun- 
day Schools of the Union, during the ‘past 
6 months, was 405 ; the number of learners 
3095. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE, 


A ‘letter from Professor Woods, dated 
Liverpool, September 4, says: “I am hap- 
py to announce to you the safe arrival ot 
Professor Chase, yesterday, in the Dido; by 
which ship Professor Staughton and myself 
imtend to return, and which will proba- 
bly sail by the 25th instant. To-morrow I 
have agreed to set out for Edinburg, where 
Professor Staughton will meet me from Lon- 
don. Professor Chase has agreed toaccom- 
pany me to Scotland.” 

LIBERAL BEQUEST, 

A letter in our hands mentions the pleas- 
ing fact, that a worthy and aged brother in 
a western state has, im his will, bequeathed 
to the Baptist Board of Missions the whole 
of his estate, excepting afew small legacies. 
The estate is estimated at $15,000, one 
half of which is to be appropriated to the 
use of missions, and the other half to educa- 
tion. We are glad to perceive a disposition 
(we trust an increasing disposition) in our 
opulent brethren, to remember the cause of 
God, when they are disposing of the property 
which he has given them. 


VINDICATION OF MRS. JUDSON. 


The committee appointed by the Boston 
Baptist Association, at Salem, Sept. 18th, 
1823, to take into consideration the re- 
ports which have been circulated con- 
cerning the extravagance of Mrs, Judson’s 
dress, and to publish the result of their 
inquiries, beg leave to make the follow- 
ing statements : 

In a newspaper published _in this city on 
the 25th of July last, the following commu- 
nication appeared, and has been transcribed 
into other papers : 


“ Mrs. Jonson, the wife of A. Judson, a 
famous missionary in the East Indies, sailed 
from Boston a short time since; where she 
had been, ‘to visit ber friends, and collect 
MONEY ftom the pious and charitable, to aid 
her in distributing the bread of life to the 
poor heathen of Asia. A lady, ‘who was in 
habits of familiar intercourse with Mrs. Jud- 
son, and to whom application was made for 
charity, in Her behalt 
visiting dress of this self-denying female 
missionary could not be valued at less than 
iwelve hundred dollars ! ! Phe veader may 
ye startled at the mention of such an ener- 


mous amount laid out in a single’ dress, to| R 


jJecorate the person of one whose affections 
are professedly set on heavenly things, and 
iespising the vain and gaudy allurements 
of the world ; it appeared to as ingredible, 


ull we heard from the Jady some of the de-{used' th, work -must be struck with the 
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, informs us, that the} 
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$600 ; the Alat at $150 ; lace trim- 
ming on the gown $150, &c. ; jewelry would 
soon make up the sum, leaving necessary 
articles of clothing out of the question. We 
hope the next edition of the missionary 
arithmetic will inform us how many in- 
fants were robbed of their innocent, if not 
necessary, playthings, how many widows 
had denied themselves the usé of sugar in 
tea and butter on bread, how many poor 
debtors had robbed their creditors and la- 
boured without stockings and shoes, to fur- 
nish out this modern representative of the 
mystical Babylon.” 


The personal friends of Mrs. Judson read 
this communication with surprise and sor- 
row, mingled with feelings of just indigna- 
tion, They knew that a difference of opin- 
ion existed as to the reasonableness and 
utility of Foreign Missions, but they did not 
expect, that the character of a female, who 
was labouring under the pressure of bodily 
indisposition, would be unnecessarily as- 
sailed, 

‘The account of her visiting dress was so 
far from being correct, that those who had 
been inher society most frequently, con- 
eluded, that no one friendly to Missions 
would give credit to the represeritation. But 
in this they have been disappointed. Per- 
sons who never saw Mrs. Judson, and not 
finding this account contradicted, have sup- 
posed it was true. It wasa knowletige of 
this fact which led to the appointment of 
the aforesaid Committee by the Boston Bap- 
tist Association. ' 


Soon after the publication of the above 
statement, Mr. E. Lincoln waited on the 
Editor, and requested to be introduced to 
the lady who was “in habits of familiar in- 
tercourse with Mrs. Judson, and to whom 
application was made for charity in her be- 
half; and who had informed him, that the 
visiting-dress of this self-denying female 
missionary could not be valued at less than 
twelve hundred dollars.” The editor intro- 
duced him to the gentleman whoauthorized 
the communication. This gentleman refer- 
red him to his mother, as the lady alluded 
to in the above named newspaper. Mr. 
Lincoln therefore called. on her, and was 
surprised to learn, that this lady, “ in habits 
of familiar intercourse with Mrs. Judson,” 
had never seen her; that she had never 
been applied to for charity in her behalf ; 
and had no personal knowledge respecting 
any item in the communication. She stated 
to Mr. Lincoln that she had -received her 
information from another lady, whom she 
named.—Mr. Lincoln then sought an inter- 
view with this person, who it was said had 
boarded in the same house with Mrs, Jud- 
son, and had seen her rich dresses. But 
she declared to him, that she had never 
boarded in the same house, and had never 
seen either Mrs. Judson, or her apparel ; 
but. had heard the statement from a lady, 
who had received it from another lady in 
Bradford ; a smalk town about 30 miles 
from this city. 

The Committee now state, that the arti- 
cles of dress, of which so much has bee: 
said, were not purchased, either with th 
)vivate property of Mrs. Judson, or wit. 
Missionary money ; but were presented to 
her by different individuals as tokens of per- 
sonal affection and respect. The shawl, 
“valued at $600,” was given to her in 
England by the sister of a distinguished 
friend of Missions ; and we are assured from 
very respectabie authority that it cost twen- 
ty-five dollars. ‘* The Leghorn flat, value: 
at $150,” was purchased in Salem; and, 
from the certain knowledge of two ladic 
concerned in the purchase, did not ex- 
ceed in cost, eight dollars and fifty cents. 
As to the lace trimming on the gown, stated 
at $150, a very intimate friend, at whose 
house Mrs. Judson stayed, says, “she had 
not, to my knowledge, one gown that had a 
particle of lace upon it. If she had, I was 
ignorant of it, or it was so trifling, that it 
did not make an impression sufficient to be 
remembered.” We feel authorized to state, 
from the testimony of other ladies of. un- 
questionable. veracity, who visited Mrs. 
Judson in different cities, and who saw the 
apparel in her possession, that this is a just 
representation. 

Concerning what is said of her jewelry, 
which, in order to make.up the aforesaid 
sum of $1200, is estimated at $300, we 
scarcely know how to express ourselves. 
With the exception of a chain, and a small 
locket in which was the likeness of one of 
the family, and these were given her, it is 
believed that all her jewelry was not worth 
five dollars. 


For the information of those who did not 
see Mrs, Judson while she was in this caun- 
try, the Committee would remark, that a 
majority of them had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving her into their families as a guest ; 
and the impression left on their minds was, 
that she had a soul too elevated to be occu- 

ied in ornamenting her person. 
in fact distinguished for the plainness and 
cheapness of her dress. The same individ- 
uals met with her uently in the cities of 
New-York and Washington ; but in no in- 
stance did they see any thing in her de- 
portment or apparel, which did not accord 
with that modesty, simplicity, and piainness 
which becometh women professing godli- 
ness. ;' 


Having stated these facts, the Committee 
deem it unnece to offer any comment 
upon them, but would leave each reader to 
make his own reflections. 


It may be proper to state, that the Com- 
mittee are in possession ot the names of all 
the parties concerned ; but as the mei.tion of 
them did not seem necessary for the de- 
fence of our highly esteemed friend, Mrs. 
Judson, they are from motives of delicacy 
ye Sera ¥ 

Sigtied in behalf and by order of the Bos- 
ton Baptist Association, 

‘Tuomas BaLpwInN, 
Lucrus BoLteEs, 
DawIe£L SHARP, 
GerorGe KEELY, 

. Ensien Lincoiy.. . 
Boston, Oct. 1, 1823. 

“LITERARY. 

The critical study of the Sacred Scriptures, 
says the New-York -Observer, has been 
-elected among our T ans for 
Recently, however, the extensive introduc- 
tion of ‘Schleusner’s Greek Lexicon has 


our scholars to the importance of a rational 
mode of criticism. Every one who has 


She was 
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principles, in ¢ontrast 
_ With the conjectures. and conceits of che 
Lexicogra hers who before served for bis 
guide. This Lexicon, however, from its 
oe and its division into two volumes, is 
miconvenient as a look of ccnstant refer- 
ence, and hitherto there has been wanting 
an elementary work for the young student, 
, Such a work is Wahl’s Greek Lexicon, 
| published last year in Germany ; and pro- 
| posals have beer issued at Andover, Massa~ 
| Chusetts, for publishing a translation of this 
| work into English. A great advatitage of 
this Lexicon is, that it with be contained in 
One volume. Every one who consults a 
dictionary knows the inconvenience of 
having to refer to nore ‘han « single © >) .me} 
and were this work merely an abridgment 
of Schleasner, the circumstance alone. of its 
being in one volume would, in our opinion, 
give it the preferencé for the use of studetits, 
But the work of Wahi has other © yen! 
ges. We only add that moch praise is due 
to the enterprise of the Seminary at An- 
dover, in issuing from its press many valua- 
ble works in the department of Sacred 
Literature, and that we feel confid wv “cat 
the present work will be faithfully execu- 


ted, according to the engagement of the 
publisher's. 


A@# 


: FIRES IN MAINE, 

The following named gentlemen compose 
the committees, appointed to receive ard 
dispense the contributions for the relic! uf 
the safferers by the recent calamitous fires 
in Maine. 

Committee of » Wiscasset——W. Rice ; 
Daniel Quinman ; Ebenezer cliiton, Select- 
men ; H. Packard; Adam Wilson; Barn i- 
bas Hedge; Wm. M. Boyd; Francis 
Cook; N. Coffin; John Batison: 

Committee of Alna~Samuel Johnson; 
John Dole; E, T. Ford; S. W. Clark; 
John M’Lean ; Lucius Barnard ; Nathaniel 
Plummer; James Averell, 2d.3 Charles 
Rundlet ; Snow Baker. 


nee 


The President of the United States. re- 
turned tothis city on the 2d instant. 

Maj. Gen. Jacob Brown has returned to 
Washington, fiom his visit to the o ‘rth, we 
are glad to learn, in improved health. 

Letters have been received from Barvbours~ 
ville, announcing that Mr. Secretary Craw- 
ford is slowly recovering his health, out is 
not yet sufficiently recovered, either to pur, 
sue his journey, or toreturn to the city. 


The Circuit Court tor the District of Co~ 
lumbia, met at the new Court Koom, atthe 
City Hall, in this city, on Monday last, to 
commence the Fall Term. But, upon con- 
sideration of the illness of one of the leadin s 
Members of the Bar, the absence of ano.ner, 
and of one of the Judges, supposed also tobe 

ick, the Court ay yy 
in December, when the term will be held. 


‘* oe 


ORDINATIONS. 


On Tuesday, the 26th August last, the 
Rev. John R. Goodenough was solemnly 
set apart to the work of the Chmstiia wim- 
istry, in the Baptist meeting-house, im 
‘Whatley, Massachusetts, at the particu- 
lar instance of the Churci,,an’ .. com- 
currence of the Society in that place. 

_ At the Tabernacle Church, Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, on Thursday evening, Septem~- 
ber 25, the Rev. Edmund f ros. m 

ed asa Missionary to Bombay—and also 
the following persons as Evangelists, viz :—~ 
Rev. A. Warren, Rev. A. D. Eddy, Rev. 
N. W. Fisk, Rev. J. Oakes, and Rev. George 
Sheldon. 


INSTALLATIONS, 


The Rev. Wm. D. Snodgrass was in- 
stalled, on Wednesday evening, Sept 24, 
as Pastor of the church and congregation 
in Murray-street, New-York, lately under 
the care of the Rev. Dr. Mi»: 

At Bath, Maine, on -Wedunésday, the 
10th ult. Rev. Seneca White, to the pas- 
toral care of the 2d Congregational 
Church. 


mp 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We regret that we are obliged to post- 
pone, till next week, the communication of 
our friend “ ZETHAR,” in answer to “G. 
H. R.” rs 


DIED, 


At Alexandria, on the 3d instant, Mr. Cuanuss 
Norris, in the 36th year of his age, z native 
of Newburyport, Massachusetts, but a long 
time an industrious and respectable mechanic, 
in the former town. 


On Friday evening, 3d inst. at his residente 
in the city of Burlington, New-Jersey, Gen. 
_Joszra BuoomrrsrD, late @ Representative in 
eece from that State, and formerly Goven- 
nor thereof. 





illness of 8 days, Mrs. Nascr Doveurarr, re- 
lict of the late Thomas Dougherty, Esq. Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the Unit- 
‘ed States. , 

In Skeneateles, New-York, Rev. Onep War- 
BEN, a faithful and successful Minister of Christ, 
At Shefford, (England,) on the 18th of Au- 


gust, Ropert Bioomri+ ty, in the 58th year of 
age, author of the Farmer’s Boy, kc. 


Washington Orphan Asylu 
E Annual Meeting of the Washing 

& Orphan Society, will take place next Tues. 

y, the 14th instant, at 11 o’clock, at Dp. Lave 
nie’s Church. The attendance of all the sub- 
scribers, and of all who take an interest in the 
welfare of the Institution, is particularly ahd 
earn : 


administration of the affairs of this lostitution — 


unfortunate destitutes, it is hoped. 








At Lexington, on the 24th ult. aftera severe» 
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When it is considered that on the judicious — 
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depends the precious welfare, of body and soul, 
contributed®much. to turn the attention of | of atom 
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From “ The Isiand.”” 
EFFECT OF POFTRHY. 


@ne long-cherished ballad’s simple stave, 
Rung from the rock, or ming ‘vd with the wave,» 
Or from ‘he bubbling streamlet’s grassy side, 
Or gathering mountain echoes as they glide, 
Hath greater power o’er each truc heartand ear, , 
Than all the columns Conquest’s minions rear 5 | 
Invites, when Hierog'yphics are a theme 
For sages’ labours or the student's dream ; 
Attracts, when History’s volumes are a toil,— 
; The first, the freshest bud of Feeling’s soil. 
Such was this rude rhyme—rhyme is of the | 
rude— 
But such inspired the Norseman’s solitude, 
Who came and conquered ; such, wherever rise 
Lands which no foes destroy or civilize, 
Exist ; and what can our accomplished art 
Of verse Go more than reach the awakened 
heart? 

















LOVE OF MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


We love whatever intervenes 
Between us and our childhood’s sympathy, 
Which still reverts to what first caught the eye. 
He who first met the highlands’ swelling blue 
Will love each peak that shows a kindred hue, 
Hail in each crag a friend’s familiar face, 
And clasp the mountain in his mind’s embra ce 
Long have I roam’d through lands which were 

not mine, 
Adored the Alp, and loved the Appenine, 
Revered Parnassus, and beheld the steep 
Jove’s Ilda and Qlympus crown the deep: 
But twas not all long ages’ lore, nor all 
Their nature held me in their thrilling thrall ; 
‘}he infant rapture still survived the boy, 
And Loch-na-gar with Ida looked o’er Troy,® 
Mixed Celtic memories with the Phrygian 
mount; 

And Highland linns with Castalie’s clear fount. 
Forgive me, Homer’s universal shade ! 
Forgive me, Phebus! that my fancy-strayed ; 
The North and Nature taught me to adore 
Your scenes sublime, from those beloved before. 





* When very young, about eight years of 
age, after an attack of the scarlet fever at 
Aberdeen, | was removed by medical advice, 
into the Highlands, Here 1 passed occasion- 
ally some summers, and from this period I 
date my love of mountainous countries. I can 
never forget the effect a few years afterwards 
in England, of the only thing t had long seen, 
even in miniature, of a mountain, in the Mal- 
vern Hills. After I returned to Cheltenham, 
I used to watch them every afternoon at sun- 
set, with a sensation which I cannot describe. 
This was boyish enough; but I was then only 
thirteen years of age, and it was in the holi- 

vs. 
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From the New-York American. 
ELECTION OF A POPE. 


We translate from the Paris Constitu- 
tionel, of the 50th of Angust, the ‘following 
historical details as to the election of Popes, 
which, in actual circumstances, seem to us 
of interest. 

‘The election of a Pope is an important 
affiir in Christendom. The manner of 
giving a head to the church has, hike aii 
aher earthly things, undergone changes. 
‘The first four Popes designated their own 
successors ; after that, the clergy of Rome 
rendered themseives masters of the elec- 
tio. Lhe Emperors of the West, the 
Greek King, the successors of Charlemagne, 
afterwards obtained a share in the election ; 
but the Romans, gradually shaking off their 
dependence on the Emperors, no longer in- 
vited the foreign ambassadors to the elec- 
tion of the Popes. 

The clergy of Rome began insensibly to 
deprive the people of the share which they 
had till then in the election, and excluded 
them entirely towards the middle of the 12th 
century ; finally, thirty-six years after, the 
Cardinals began to arrogate to themselves 
exclusively the right of electing. 

As soon as the holy father expires, the 
Cardinal Cumerlingo, in a violet dress, goes 
to his door; knocks at it three times, with 
a golden hammer; and at each time calls 
on the Pope in a loud voice, by his baptis- 
mal, family, and papal names. After a short 
pause, he says, in presence of the clerks of 
the chanber and the apostolic notaries, who 
take a formal note of the ceremony, he is 
dead then—The fisherman’s ring 1s then 
brought to the same Cardinal, and broken 

with the same hammer—The fragments 
belong to the master of the ceremonies, 
Finaliy, he goes to take possession of the 
Vatican in the name of the apostolicai 
~chaniber, accompanied by the clerks of the 
chamber, habited in black. After having 
establisned his authority in the palace, he 
sends his guards to stize the gates of the 
city, of the castle of St. Angelo, and the 
other gates; and when he has ensured the 
safety of Rome, he leaves the Vatican in a 
carriage, preceded by the captain of the 
Pope’s guards, and having beside him the 
Swiss who ordinarily accompany his Holi- 
‘mess. When this march begins, the great 
bell of the ol is rung, which, as it only 
rings on occasions, announces to the 
s city the death ofthe Sovereign Pon- 
, Meanwhile, the officers of St. Peter’s, | 
‘the chaplains of the deceased Pope, 
se care to have his body embalmed. 
‘They afterwards dyess it up im pontifical 


ae 













o robes, the mitre on his head, and expose it 
for three days on a state bed. At the ex- 





ion of these three days, it is carried ii 
‘the evenmg to St. Pefer’s, the burial plac. 
_ of the Popes, with the ordinary funeral 


tee 4 for 1 

; w of the ” 
~ “ple; it is afterwards placed in a cypress 
ivy which is closed in oue of lead. and 
. fimatly in a third of pine, and remains de- 
sat vd in the chapel. until a mausvicum can 
wult for it, or it can be transported where 







corpse remains ex 
in that church to the 
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the Pope’s obsequies being expired, the 
Cardinals assemble the sent de at the 
cherch of St. Peter, and the elder Cardi- 
nal says the mass of the Holy Ghost for 
the election of a new Pope. en a pre- 
late pronounces a discourse in Latin, exhort- 
ing the Cardinals to choose a person worthy 
so eminent a place. After which the prin- 
cipal master of the ceremonies takes the 
papal cross. He is followed by musicians, 
singing Veni Creator, and by the Cardinals, 
two and two, each according to rank, who 
g0 personally to the Conclave which 1s pre- 


the eldest, shake their adoration by s § 
the foot and then the hand of the elect. 7 


n> 
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x if 
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of which heis the master. In another letter, 
I may ‘vrite to you on miscellaneous iy vy 


inal deacon, by the | at present I cannot bring my mind to 
seller mate «4 ey A the musi- | of them. JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
cians, who sing Acce Sacerdos Magnus, goes a 
to the stand © heniba the Popes dispense From the Edinburgh 
their blessing, in the portal of St. Peter, in (Written by Sir James Mackintosh. ) 
order to apprise the pedple of the election] North America presents to our observa- 


of a Pope, which he does in these words. 
“IT announce to you tidings of great Joy 5 we 
have a Pope-—it is the most eminent Vardl- 
nal N. N. who takes the name of N. The 
great culverinof St. Peter is then discharg- 
ed as a signal to the castle of St. Angelo, 





pared for them in the Vatican. 


name alone inspires respect. 
the gallery over the portico of St. Peter, 
and extends along to the right hand. 
Through the whole length of the first 
apartment, and of the corridors which tra- 
verse it, there are several large rooms, 
separated from tach other by wooden 
partitions. ‘The spaces between these par- 
titions are called cells; each cell consists 
of different small rooms and cabinets, each 
Cardinal has for himself and his conclavists 
one--the chamber which he occupies is only 
large enough to hold a bed, five or six 
chairs, and a table. 

When the Cardinals enter the Conclave, 
they go to the Sixtine chapel. The bulls 
concerning the election of Popes are there 
read, and the Cardinals swear to observe 
them. Afterwards the Dean of the Sacred 


following the prescriptions of the bulls. 
This done, the Cardinals, who wish to 
dine at their own palaces, are then. permit- 


returning there in the evening. The master 
of the ceremonies then gives them notice 
that they must not shut themselves up in 
the Conclaye, unless prepared to remain 
there, according to the ordimances of the 
bulls, as long as it lasts. 

The hour of closing the Conclave being 
arrived, the first master of the ceremonies 
rings a small bell, to notify the ambassadors, 
princes, prelates, and other distinguished 
persons who may be present, to retire. 
Every body having withdrawn, the doors 
and windows are *duilt uf, except a small 
aperture for the admission of light. The 
only communication with the exterior is by 
means of boxes turning on a pivot, such as 
are seen inconvents. Ifa Cardinal desire to 
leave the Conclave, either from indisposition, 
or any other serious cause, it is permitted ; 
but he thereby loses his vote. ‘hose Car- 
dinals who have not gone in, have three 
days after the commencement of the Con- 
clave to decide, whether they will join it 
or not; after which they are no longer 
permitted to do so; but are considered as 
being at Rome incognito. 

The next day, the elder Cardinal ad- 
dresses a discourse to his colleagues, to 
exhort them to go seriously to work for 
the election of a Pope. The same day they 
yegin, and the Cardinals hold their assem- 
blies in the chapel for voting, without dis- 
continuing, morning and evening. The as- 
sembly is thus convened. A master of the 
ceremonies goes through the whole Conclave 
every morning at6 o’clock, and in the 
afternoon at 2 o’clock, ringing a little bell, 
and exclaiming, ad capfiellum, domini—(to 
the chapel, my lords). Every evening, the 
same master of ceremonies announces with 
his little bell, the hour of retreat, saying, ad 
cellum, dontini—(to your cell, my lords,). 
There are four acknowledged forms of elec- 
tion, .according to different times. The 
first is by compromise ; the second is by 
adoration or inspiration ; the third by ballot, 
and the fourth by accessi¢, or approaches. 
The third, by closed ballot, is the form now 
in use. In the midst of the Sixtine. chapel 
before mentioned, a long table is placed, 
having at each end two vessels filled with 
ballots. Cups to receive the ballots are 
placed on the table. The’Cardinals being 
all assembled, go by seniority and deposit 
their ballots, whilst those attending the sick, 
if any, go to receive their ballots in their 
cells. All the ballots being given in, one of 
the Cardinals, the head of an order, that is 
to say, either a bishop, a priest or a deacon, 
turns them out on a table, and one. of the 
tellers opens the ballots, and reads aloud 
the name written on each. ‘Thereupon, the 
other tellers mark off on the list of the Car- 
dinals, (which lists are daily renewed) the 
number of votes for each, and he who unites 
two-thirds of the votes, is reported canoni- 
cally elected. 

here are many circumstances which 
concur ih the choice of such a person for 
Pope. The sacred college is divided into 
factions; and according to the number of 
Cardinals made under each pontificate, is 
the number of factions. The Emperor, the 
kings of France and Spain, and other powers 
also, have their factions, com of Car- 
dinais born their subjects. The chiefs of 
these factions are those whom the King in- 
trusts with his secret. Generally the chiefs 
of factions are sure of the votes of those de- 
pending upon them, and if two or three 
chiefs of factions, however little numerous, 
agree, thev can control the election. Hence 
the sovereigns named, and whotake a great 
partin the election of the Pope, cause the 
Cardinal whom they do not approve to be 
excluded; and once excluded from the 

tificate, he scarcely ever reaches it. 

ere are only the three crowns above 
named who have this right of exclusion. 
Thus the Cardinal whois charged with the 
secret of his crown, makes his protest, in the 
name of his master, that he will not have 
such a Cardinal, being well informed that 
he is not well inclined to his interest : but it 
must be observed that only one Cardinal 
can be excluded by each crown.—And here. 
it is that all the Roman policy is displayed ; 
for (for instance) as soon as it is perceived 
that such or such a power wishes to exclude 
a certain person, another, not more agreea- 
ble, and to whem it is op nae gr that . 

i i i is ost invariab 

negative will oe given, i X m - ® y 
When the tellers have ascertained that 


e lany Cardinal has two-thirds of the votes, 


then one of them, raising his Mae aloud, 
with a grave intonation, proclaims the name 
ane €ardinal. In a moment, all the Car- 
dinals on his right and left, separate from 
him, His consent is then asked to the elec- 
tion which has been made of him, which 
being given, the Cardinals, beginning with 


_ ; * . ey 
_ * This building up’ is a formality which, ac- 
cording to the Apostolical Constitution, is 
essential to the yalidity of the election. 
Hence great egre is taken to keep the Con- 
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clave close. 


The Conclave occupies a portion of the; 
Vatican, that immense palace, of which the | 
It begins at) 


College represents to it the importance of 


ted to leave the Conclave, under a promise of 


lery, and all the bells of the city begin to 
ring. The people tear down the enclosures 
of the Conclave, and pillage whatever they 
can meet with ; so that-whatever the Car- 
dinals wish to save, they take care previ- 
ously to put away. 


From the Rhode-Island American. 


Most of our readers are, we doubt not, familiar 
with the names of sir James Mackintosh, 


Britain, t.ie former one of the most accom- 

lished scholars and civilians of the age—the 
atter, a clergyman of the Baptist order, 
whose sermons will be an imperishable monu- 


which immediately salutes with all its artil- | pean people 


and the Rey. Robert Hall, both of Great-: 


tion the extraordinary tacle of a com- 
pre rer g ad i wth, ae 
to imperial tness, with institu- 
tions of brea rome are hitherto heey 
am 1 states. a singu - 
pseriny 4, wee: chest that the same Euro- 
have uered the most an- 
cient seats of civilization in the East, and 
founded this new order of scviety in the 
Western world. At the same moment, we 
jearn that the site of Meroe is ascertained, 
or the remains of Babylon surveyed in one 
quarter of the globe ; while in another, 
ulous and flourishing republics spring up in 
the wilderness, and industry subdues the 
desert with a rapidity which exceeds the 
course of the most renowned warriors. In 
the dominions, or among the descendants of 
the English nation, we discover the most 
venerable antiquity to which remembrance 
can stretch, and the utmost progress in the 
time to come, from which the most sanguine 





ment of his piety, genius and learning.—Sir 
James formerly occupied a high judicial of- 
fice in British India, and during his residence 
there, the following beautiful letter was ad- 
dressed to his friend Hall. It affords an il- 
lustration of the characters of these two dis- 
tinguished men : 
Bompay, August, 1806. 
My dear Hali—1 believe that, inthe hurry 
of leaving England, I did not answer the let~- 
ter you wrote me in December, 1803. 1 did 
not however forget your interesting young 
friend, from whom I have received one letter 
from Constantinople, and to whom I have 
written to Cairo, where he now is. No re- 
quest indeed of yours could be lightly es- 
teemed by me. It happened to mea few 
days ago in drawing up (merely for my own 
use) a short sketch of my life, that I had 
occasion to give a faithful statement of my 
recollection of the circumstances of my first 
acquaintance with you. On the most impar- 
tial survey of my early life, I did see nothing 
which tended so much to excite and invigo- 
rate my understanding, and to direct it to- 
wards high, though perhaps inaccessible ob- 
jects, as my acquaintance with you. Five 
and twenty years have passed since we first 
met, but hardly any thing has occurred since, 
which has made a deeper or more agreeable 
impression on my mind. I now remember 
the extraordinary union of brilliant fancy 
with acute intellect, which would have ex- 
cited more admiration than it has done, if it 
had been dedicated to the amusement of the 
great and learned, instead of being consecrat- 
ed tothe far more nobie office of consoling, in- 
structing, and reforming the poor and forgot- 
ten. it was then too early for me to discover 
that extreme purity, which, in a mind preoc- 
cupied with the low realities of life, would 
have been no natural companion of so much 
activity and ardour, but which thoroughly 
detached you from the world, and made you 
the inhabitant of regions, where alone it is 
impossible to be always active without im- 
purity, and where the ardour of your sensi- 
bility had unbounded scope amid the inex- 
haustible combinations of beauty and excel- 
lence. Itisnot given us to preserve an ex- 
act medium. Nothing is so difficult as to de- 
cide how much ideal models ought to vc 
combined with experience, how much of the 
future ought to be jet into the present, in 
the progress of the human mind to exait anu 
purify itself, without raising us above tac 
sphere of our usefulness; to qualify us for 
what we ought to seek, without unfitting us 
for that to which we must submit. These 
are great and difficult problems, which can 
be but imperfectly solved. It is certain the 
child may be too manly, not only for his pre- 
sent enjoyment, but for his future progress. 
Perhaps, my good friend, you have tallen 
into this errour of superiour natures. From 
this errour has, I think, arisen the caldinit 
with which it has pleased Providence to visit 
you,* which to a mind less fortified by rea- 
son and religion, I should not dare to men- 
tion, but which I really consider in you as 
litUe more than the indignant struggies of a 
pure mind with the base realities that sur- 
round it, the ferveut aspirations after re- 
gions more congenial to it, and a temporary 
blindness occasioned by the fixed contem- 
plation of objects too bright for human vision. 
| may say in this case, in a far grander sense 
than the words were originally used by the 
poet—- 


“ And yet the light which led astray 
Was light from Heaven.” 


Ou your return to Us, you must have scarcely 
found consolation in the only terrestrial pro- 
duce which is pure and truly exquisite, in 
the affections and attachments you had in- 
spwred and which no human poilutions can rob 
of their heavenly nature. If] were to prose- 
cute the reflections and indulge the feelings, 
which at this moment fill my mind, I should 
too venture to doubt, whether for a calamity 
derived from such a source and attended with’ 
such consolation, I should yield so far tothe 
vain opinions of men, as to seek to condole 
with you; but I eheck myself, and exhort. 
ou, my most worthy friend, to check your 
st propensities for the sake of obtaining 
their object. You cannot live for men with- 
out living with them. Serve God by the ac- 
tive service of men: Contemplate more the 
od you can do, than the evil you can only 
ament. Allow yourself to see the great 
loveliness of human virtue amidst all its im- 
perfections, and employ your moral imagi- 
nation, not so much by bringing it into con-' 


trast with the model of ideal perfection, as. 
in gently blending some of the fainter colours 


of the latter, with the brighter rays of real 
experienced excellence ; thus heightening 
the beauty, instead of broadening the shade 
which must surround us, till we awake from 
this dream in other, spheres of existence. 
My habits of life have not been favourable to 
this train of meditation. I have been too 
busy and too trifling. My nature would 
cot yay pares jenaee tage I had been 

in a quieter si » wihere ula- 
[tion might have “ged beldibeie: ain 
visions of the fair and good my chief venera- 
tion. Whenever I approach you, I feel a 
powerful attraction towards this, which 
seems to be the natural destiny of my mind ; 
but habit les and duty call me 
off, and reason frowns of him who wastes 
that reflection on a destiny independent of 
hum, W he ought to reserve for actious 


* This alludes to a for some po- 





hopes of enthusiasm can anticipate improve- 
ment. ‘This is a position of great dignity, in 
| which no people, perhaps, was ever placed 
|before. But there are many among us who 
| seem disposed to reject the better part of 
this high destiny. All who, from whatever 
motives, either of narrow faction or ot politi- 
cal jealousy, regard America with unfriend- 
ly eyes, are strangely forgetful of the honour 
which redounds to their country from that 
monument of the genius and courage of En- 
glishmen. It was not thus that this great 
subject was viewed by the wisest men who 
have gone beforeus. ‘ We view the estab- 
lishment of the Englishmen of the English 
colonies on principies of liberty, (says Mr. 
Burke, ) as that which is to render this 
kingdom venerable to future ages. In com- 
parison of this, we regard all the victories 
and conques.s of our varii«e ancestors, or of 
our own times, as barbarous, vuigar dis- 
tinctions, in which many nations whom we 
look upon with little respect or value, have 
equalled, if not far exceeded us. This is 
the peculiar and appropriate glory of Eng- 
land—~Those who have and who hold to 
that foundation of common liberty, whether 
on this or your side of the ocean, we con- 
sider as the only true Englishmen. Those 
who depart from it, either here or there, 
are attainted, corrupted in blood, anc wholly 
fallen from their original rank and value. 
They are the real rebels to the fair consti- 
tution of England.” 

These words were intended to be address- 


the declaration of American Independence. 
The two English States, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, are now indeed liable to those 
vicissitudes of war and peace, to which 
popular interests and passions expose all 
independent countries; but their friendlv 
intercourse is still more endangered by pop- 
ular animosities; and its continuance de- 
pends in some measure on their habitual 


The glory of England is the establishment 


the moral discovery 
trial by Jury ; of a popular representation 
and a free press. These institutions she 
sent forth with her colonies intothe wilder- 
ness. By these institutions they have grown 
into a mighty nation. The more they mul- 
tiply and spread, the more splendid will the 
name of that nation become, which has be- 
stowed these inestimable blessings on tae 
world.—The laws of England, founded on 
principles of liberty, are still, in substance, 
the code of America. Our writers, our 
statutes, the most modern decisions of our 
judges, are quoted in every court of justice 
from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi. 
English law, as well as English liberty, are 
the foundations on which the legislation of 
\merica is founded. The authority of our 
jurisprudence may survive the power of 
our government, for as many ages as the 
laws of Rome commanded. the reverence of 
Europe, after the subversion of her empire. 


habeas corfius and 


as it is thatof England. As America in- 
creases, the glory of the great writers of 
Efgland increases with it. The admirers 
of Shakspeare and Milton are multiplied. 
The fame of every future Englishman of 
genius is more widely spread. Is it, then, 
unreasonable to hope, that the ties of birth, 
of laws, of la , and of literature, may 
in time prevail over vulgar, ignoble, and 
ruinous "gh: agp on Their ancestors were 
as much the countrymen of Bacon and 
Newton, of Hampden and Sydneys, as ours, 
They are entitled to their full share of that 
inheritance of glory which has descended 
from our common athers. Neither the 
liberty of England, nor her genius, nor the 
noble language which that genius has con- 


honours are theirs, if they choose to pre- 
serve them.—The history of England, till 
the adoption of counsels adverse to lil_ity, 
is their bistory. ‘We may still preserve or 
revive feelings. They may claim 
noble ancestors ; we may iook forward 
to renowned descendants—unless adverse 
prejudices should dispose them to reject 
those honours which they have lawfully in- 
herited, and lead ws to envy that greatness 
which has arisen from our institutions, and 
will perpetuate our fame. , 


From Griscom’s “ Year in Europe.” 
JAMES MONTGOMERY, 

His person is rather beneath the middle 

size, his countenance open, and he has an 

elevation of forehead, and a fulness and ten-' 


= 


derness of eye, which my imagination could 
but regard as an a seat af 
thos of religious ing, which 
pated through his poetry is most attractive 
and endearing quality. = 
His manners are >and amiable, and 
his style of conversation is. sea- 


soned with playful wit, and a great readi- 


ness in givi thoughts che clothing of 
once and appropriate language. 

on ery is about forty-seven of 
age. has never been m . His 


father was a Moravian 10, 
well as his mother, died in the West Indies, 
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while on a nlc rey i 
peor ignorant blacks. es was educated 
at a school kept the direction o 
sincere and ffious sect, in Yorkshire ; 

during ten ) cars ofhis carly life, he remain- | 


ed to the people of America, in January, | horn Flats, Domestic, Straw, and Gymp Bov- 
1777, ( a period of civjl war, ) by a zealous] nets, and Straw Trimmings, 
friend ofthe supremacy of England, after JOHN 


temper and feelings towards each other. 


of liberty in a great empire. To her belongs 


Our language is as much that of America, | ge 


secrated, merits their disregard. All these]. 
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